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Hankow, CHINA, was recently the scene of a disastrous con- 
flagration which, if the meagre details given by wire from San 
Francisco are to be credited, will rank as one of the most hor- 
rible occurrences of the century; the dispatches reporting the 
loss of 1000 lives, while the value of the property destroyed is 
given at 2,000,000 taels. In China the loss of a few hundred lives, 
more or less, isn’t thought of much importance by the people at 
large, but still we may be permitted to hope that the first accounts 
of this disaster may prove to have been exaggerated. 





A MEETING of the American Institute committee on the 
causes of fires in theatres and the best means of their preven- 
tion or extinguishment, was held on Tuesday week. After 
referring to the purposes for which the committee was called 
together, the best methods of operation were discussed, and general 
recommendations were made as to theatre construction, equipment 
and inspection, with particular reference to means of egress from 
the auditorium and stage, The committee evidently feels the 
gravity of the question, and decided to prepare an address to the 
public, to be given out through the medium of the public prints 
and meanwhile to inspect one or two typical theatres in this city. 





THE assessments made upon the stockholders by the Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company, to make good the impairment of its cap- 
ital as reported by the Superintendent of Insurance, have, we are 
assured, been all paid in. A few who objected to paying, availed 
themselves of the offer of Austin Corbin, and sold him their stock 
according to the terms of his offer. It is stated by the officers of 
the company that the Phenix is now in excellent condition and is 
doing its full share of business. Its marine department is to be 
exterminated root and branch, while “Jumbo” lines will be 
written with the greatest circumspection. The insurance fraternity 
in general will rejoice to see the Phenix, true to its name, rise 
proudly to the fray after the temporary embarrassment it has been 
suffering from. 





CoMMENTING upon the new European scheme of accident insur- 
ance for theatre goers, to be paid for by the addition of a few cents 
to the price of each ticket, The Engineering News says, suggest- 
ively : “In applying this scheme to traveling on our railroads dur- 
ing the coming winter, we would advise the accident insurance 
companies of our own country to be wary in scattering their poli- 
ciés on lines of roads where the directors persist in the use of the 
car stove. The epidemic of accidents has already set in, and we 
fear that still further horrors must crowd upon us before the fact 
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will be generally recognized that there are safer and really more 
economical methods of heating. In any event, until all our cars 
are lighted and heated in a manner that is more conducive to pub- 
lic safety than is the present practice, accident policies will hardly 
pay the dividends, proportionately, that are expected from the 
French scheme mentioned.” 





Ir is thought that the recent fire at the Northern Ohio Insane 
Asylum at Cleveland, by which at least seven persons lost 
their lives, was caused by the overheating of a steam-pipe which 
ran close to the woodwork in the laundry. It does really seem as 
if steam-fitters might have learned by this time the need of such 
care in putting in their pipes as to prevent all possibility of their 
starting a blaze—the necessary precautions to be taken are cer- 
tainly simple enough—but, unfortunately, the ignorant or careless 
workman will probably always exist in this as in other trades, and 
‘the only remedy would appear to lie in careful inspection. It was 
only a few days since, in a New York newspaper office, that a steam- 
fitter, asked if he wasn’t running a pipe too near a light pine board, 
answered with perfect gravity that there was no danger from fire, as 
the steam used was “ superheated.” 





A FEw weeks ago, it will be remembered, Richard Alliger was 
made the subject of a very disgraceful libel in several of the daily 
papers, it being stated that he had been arrested on the eve of his 
departure for Europe on a charge of forgery. The statement was 
entirely erroneous, it being another person who was arrested. It is 
understood that Mr. Alliger has caused suits to be brought against sev- 
eral of the papers for libel, and that offers looking to a compromise 
have already been made to him. The law regarding a libel of this 
character is very clear, and the person who is innocently charged 
with a criminal offense, whether maliciously or not, is not required 
to show special damages, but is entitled to a verdict in his favor, 
such charge being libelous fer se. Mr. Alliger has an excellent 
chance for recovering a liberal sum from each of the five or six 
papers that published the false and injurious statement. 





SeLpom if ever has there been witnessed so much activity in rate 
cutting as is going on at the present time. Some of the large com- 
panies, that have suffered extensively through the bad faith dis- 
played by the members of the Tariff Association who persisted in 
ignoring the rates established by that body while they were mem- 
bers of it, have gone into the field determined to get back their 
business at any price and meet the rate cutters on their own 
ground, going them one better if necessary to get the business. As 
a sample of the competition that prevails, we cite the case of a 
company that recently wrote a brick dwelling three years for five 
cents. Wedo not understand that a chromo was presented with 
the policy, but we presume that it was not omitted. During the 
past few weeks, several members of the Tariff Association have 
withdrawn from that organization on the ground that they cannot 
conscientiously remain members and do business. If they lived 
up to their pledges, they found that their business was being taken 
away from them by the members who did not observe their obliga- 
tions, and it was simply a question of closing their doors or leaving 
the Association. This is a good time for propertyowners to take 
out term policies, for the probability is that they will never again 
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see rates as low as they are at the present time. High commis- 
sions to brokers, however, prevail, and those gentlemen are feather- 
ing their nests comfortably. They get all the way from fifteen to 
forty and even fifty per cent, and nothing but their extreme mod- 
esty prevents them from taking the entire premium. The propo- 
sition to the effect that the companies and the brokers should swap 
profits on the year’s business is treated with scorn and contempt 


by the latter. 





Many inquiries are heard as to what has become of the Under- 
writers Club, that was announced as in process of formation 
last spring. It will be remembered that it was stated that the 
Equitable Life had provided elegant apartments in its new building 
on Broadway for the accommodation of the club and proposed, 
also, to place at its disposal its very extensive insurance library. 
The project hung fire somewhat from the delay that has occurred 
in finishing the Equitable building, but the club is now in a fair way to 
enter upon its career of usefulness. The committee appointed to 
make arrangements recently sent out a circular to ascertain how 
many persons identified with the insurance business would pledge 
themselves to become members, answers being required before the 
first of November. Replies have been returned in such volume as 
to insure the success of the club, and immediately after the first of 
next month it will undoubtedly be in full operation. 





Many rumors have been circulating of late regarding the Ameri- 
can Exchange Fire Insurance Company. According to these, it 
has been reinsured in four or five different companies, its charter 
purchased by a syndicate of insurance men, and its present man- 
agement set up in business on a new basis. ll of these reports, 
we are assured, are at fault. A proposition for reinsuring the risks 
of the company and for discontinuing business has been considered 
by the directors, but no definite action has yet been taken. At a 
recent meeting it was resolved, as we are informed, that the subject 
should come up for final determination on the first of November. 
While some of the directors are in favor of reinsuring, others at the 
same time have a strong sentiment in favor of continuing business. 
One or two well-known insurance men are negotiating with a view 
to obtaining control of the company, but with what degree of suc- 
cess cannot be made known until after the meeting referred to. 





WE recently called attention to the fact that a Belgian wild-cat 
company, Le Royaume, had established its headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., with R. E. L. Evans as agent, and that it was 
seeking to do an underground business in this country. We stated 
that it had complied with no State law, that it had no deposit for 
the protection of American policyholders, and that its capital was 
so out of proportion to its pretensions that it was unworthy of pub- 
lic cenfidence. Since then we have ascertained that Mr. Evans 
tried very hard to get the company admitted to South Carolina, 
but was refused by the insurance department. In response to our 
criticism, Mr. Evans sends us sixteen pages of closely written 
matter, endeavoring to prove that the company is responsible, and 
asserting his right to do an underground business. He further says 
that he is going to do it in spite of Tue Specraror or anybody 
else. In view of the fact that the company he claims to represent 
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has already given up direct business at home, and Proposes to do 
simply a reinsurance business in the future, it is not worth while to 
print Mr. Evans’ letter. The company being a dead cock in the 
pit already, we cannot afford the space to permit Mr. Evans to sing 
its requiem. The following paragraph, which we clip from one of 
our foreign exchanges, indicates the present condition of the com- 
pany, and fully sustains our assertion that as an insurance company 
it is utterly and wholly unworthy of public confidence : 

The new Belgian insurance company, Le Royaume, whose condition 
since its commencement has been highly precarious, now gives up direct 
business, and in future will devote itself to reinsurance. It has Passed 
over all its policies in force to the Gladbach Insurance Company. It is 
scarcely probable that the financial condition of the Belgian project will 
warrant the making of reinsurance contracts with it by solid companies, 
—Cesterreichische Revue. 

The time has passed when men of Mr. Evans’ stamp can suc- 
cessfully import irresponsible, speculative concerns to this country 
for the purpose of doing business in defiance of State laws, This 
concern was so utterly deficient in financial standing that it could 
not comply with the laws of any State, so it made headquarters in 
the District of Columbia, where there is no insurance department 
and no restrictive laws. From there it throws out bait to tempt 
unscrupulous brokers to give it business. The company has met with 
some losses in this country, which it has refused to pay, the policy- 
holders being subjected to considerable expense in their endeavors 
to collect their claims, but without avail. _Mr. Evans seems ignor- 
ant of the fact that Le Royaume had given up all attempts to doa 
direct insurance business, but probably that is a small matter to 
him—the name is good enough for him to conjure with. 








SPRINKLER RISKS. 


S is well known, the secret of the success of the New England 
mutual companies is based upon the means enforced by 
them for improving the risks which they insure. They compel the 
propertyowner to adopt. the best means that they cap suggest for 
preventing fires occurring upon his premises, and also the means of 
extinguishing any fire that may occur, in spite of such precautions. 
To this end they require local fire appliances and place their trust 
very largely upon the adoption of sprinklers. In fact, we believe 
sprinklers are absolutely insisted upon before they will insure 
factories, and for other risks they are required to introduce them 
wherever it is feasible. As a consequence of this protection, the 
fire losses on the classes of property insured by these mutuals have 
been greatly reduced and the expense of insurance lessened to the 
propertyowner, The fact that these companies offer insurance at 
a less rate than the stock companies has tended to give them the 
butk of the factory business, and at the same time has made seti- 
ous inroads upon certain other classes of business heretofore con- 
trolled by the stock companies. 

- A movement is on foot in this city having for its object the 
combination of a number of stock companies to meet these mutuals 
upon their own ground, and to fix the rates for what are known as 
sprinkler risks at a point that will enable them to compete wi'h 
the mutuals in insuring such property. Several of the stock com- - 
panies approve of the idea, and the indications now are that a syn- 
dicate of strong stock companies will be formed, that will write 
upon sprinkler risks at as low a rate as the mutuals can afford to 
do, apportioning the risks among the companies in the syndicate 
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in such a manner that each one will get its fair share of the busi- 
ness. There is no reason why the stock companies should be de- 
prived of this large volume of business that the mutuals have suc- 
ceeded in controlling, for we are confident that the propertyowners 
will prefer the substantial indemnity that is guaranteed by the large 
capitals of the stock companies, in preference to the mutual 
arrangement. The only question has been one of rates, and here- 
tofore the stock companies have not felt like fixing a rate that 
would enable them to compete with the mutuals. The rates here- 
tofore exacted by the stock companies were based upon their ex- 
perience of such risks previous to the adoption of the protective 
and preventive measures referred to, and were even then regarded 
as inadequate by the companies from the frequency with which 
factory property burned. It was no part of the business of the 
stock companies to require propertyowners to improve their risks, 
but when these owners came together in a mutual association, 
having for its object the purpose of paying fire losses, they recog- 
nized the necessity of reducing these losses to a minimum, and the 
adoption of the preventive measures named has been the result. 
The reduction of the hazard has, of course, made it practicable to 
reduce the rates, and this is what is proposed by the arrangement 
now being talked of. There is reason to believe that the requisite 
number of stock companies will be found to undertake this busi- 
ness, and so inaugurate an active contest with the mutuals for the 
control of the sprinkler risks. 

The New England mill mutuals were organized originally for the 
purpose of insuring factory property in New England, but their 
methods met with so much favor that they were induced to extend 
their operations pretty generally throughout the country, and to 
accept business in localities where they were not authorized to 
transact business. In fact, they have become regular solicitors for 
insurance, and their agents may be found all through New York 
State and the West as well, pushing for business as actively as do 
the solicitors of the stock companies. The propertyowner who is 
persuaded to insure in these companies is required, however, to 
make his application direct to the home office, and policies are 
issued through that office instead of through agents, By this means, 
it is claimed by them that they do business only in the State in 
which they are organized and are not amenable to the laws of other 
States. In this city their agents may be encountered at almost any 
time soliciting business, even outside the lines heretofore regarded 
as specialties with the mutual companies. Only last week a lawyer 
of this city came to us for information, stating that he had been 
employed by certain persons to transact the legal business neces- 
sary to the forming of a new mutual company on the plan of the 
New England mutuals, to do business in this State, His clients 
had conceived the idea that there were “millions in it,” and were 
confident that the names of the business men who stood sponsors 
for their scheme would give them an abundance of credit with the 
insuring public. It is certainly time that the stock companies took 
action to bring back to their books the class of business that has 
been taken from them by the mutuals. 

In this connection we may say that, while the adoption of the 
automatic sprinklers has had a tendency to reduce the fire losses, 
there have been numerous instances where they have failed utterly 
to perform their duty, and others wherein the loss has unquestion- 
ably been augmented by the very free application of water which 
these automatics indulge in. The automatic system is far from 
complete unless it combines with it an automatic fire alarm, which 
shall give notice promptly when the sprinklers are opened and 
water set flowing, for while the water may be turned on automati- 
cally, it requires human intelligence to, know when enough has 
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been applied and to shut it off before excessive damage has been 
done. Then, too, the inventors of the various kinds of automatic 
sprinklers are engaged in litigation over their alleged rights, so that 
propertyowners who pay out money for sprinklers are liable at the 
same time to buy into a lawsuit. The Barnes Automatic Sprinkler 
Company of Cincinnati recently obtained a decision by a United 
States Court in its favor, upon the strength of which it has notified 
the users of the Grinnell and the Neracher sprinklers that they are 
about to commence suits against them for infringement of the 
Barnes patent. Indeed, announcement has already been made 
that such suits have actually been commenced against certain users 
of these automatics, and similar proceedings against the users of 
other sprinkler devices are threatened. Prudence would, there- 
fore, seem to dictate that every propertyowner who contracts for 
automatic sprinklers in future should exact from the manufacturer 
a bond of indemnity to protect him from suits for infringement of 
patents. It is unfortunate that these inventors should be involved 
in litigation, for not only are they working injury to their own 
business, but are dragging innocent users of their devices into costly 
and apparently interminable litigation. It is a good time for some 
new inventor to come forward with an equally practical and de- 
sirable device, distinct entirely from any at present in use, which 
can be claimed as an infringement of no rights heretofore acquired 
by patent or otherwise. Here is an excellent field for inventors to 
work in, and we doubt not that the opportunity will be greedily 
seized upon at an early day. Some good practical combination 
automatic sprinkler and fire alarm would speedily become popular, 
and at the same time prove a blessing to the insuring public. 
Every inventor of a fire extinguishing device seeks the indorsement 
of the underwriters, and this has been freely given as regards 
automatic sprinklers, a rebate being allowed for their use. We 
suggest that underwriters should be careful how they recommend 
to their patrons any device that is likely to involve the user in 
aw suits, for they will be held in a measure responsible. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





OcrToseR has been an uneventful month this year compared with 1886, 
Just a year ago the companies were in great spirits. The brokers had 
been annihilated, rates were way up in the sky, everybody was in a 
jubilant frame of mind, and no one noticed the clowd on the horizon 
which had appeared even then, although it was no Jarger than a man’s 
hand. 

* * * * 

CompakE the situation of affairs to-day with a year ago. Rates are so 
low as to be out of sight. Commissions are enormous and growing larger 
daily. The majority of companies are doing just as they please on every 
point, and the year is drawing rapidly to a close, when those tremen- 
dous and overwhelming losses of the first seven months must be owned 
up in black and white. Truly the outlook is for a very cold winter for the 
companies. 

@ % * * 

Tue Tariff Association still struggles on, and doubtless will do so for 
some time, until a point is reached when it will be sharply reorganized 
and will not have to struggle, but will go strongly and boldly ahead. In 
the meantime its most important and useful enactments are being upheld 
by outsiders as well as insiders, and continue to do great good. 


* * * * 


Much curiosity is expressed as to the cause of the recent sudden and 


sharp rise of Howard Insurance Company stock. Such an unusual move- 
ment must portend something going on within the company unless the 
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practice known as a washed sale was resorted to for the sake of booming 
the stock. This is said positively not to have been the case, and it must 
therefore be presumed that some interesting and valuable news will soon 
be heard regarding that company. 

* x * * 


S1NcE July fires in New York and vicinity have been almost as notice- 
ably light as they were heavy up to that time. It would be impossible to 
get a fair average out of the year’s business even if there were no losses 
yet to accrue, but if the next two months are as light as the last have 
been, it would go a long way toward evening up a disastrous record. 

% x * * 


Now it is said that the Phenix will not elect a vice-president until after 
the first of the year. The officers of that company are reticent as to how 
it is doing, but there is a generally expressed hope that, notwithstanding 
some recent heavy losses, it will show a good surplus at the end of the 
year. 

* * * x 

THE recent changes in a William street agency firm were subject of no- 
tice last week. It is understood that the changes in the office were the 
result of an entirely satisfactory and mutually agreeable arrangement, 
which had been contemplated for a long time. 

* * * * 


Tue Prudential Insurance Company has not yet begun business, but it 
is stated that there is no reason why it should not do so except the 
plan made long ago to begin simultaneously with the Boston and Phila- 
delphia companies, and these are not yet ready. The New York com- 
pany will probably not wait much longer. 

* * * * 


A LARGE number of companies have taken considerable quantities of 
the very elaborate ‘‘ caution card” gotten up by the survey bureau, and 
nearly 100,000 of these cards will be nailed up in buildings in New York 
and Brooklyn this winter. 

% * * * 


Ir the keeping of these simple but always forgotten rules constantly 
before the eyes of mechanics, and other people whose carelessness is the 
cause of thousands of fires, will accomplish as much good as can reason. 
ably be expected, the result ought to be appreciably felt in the loss rate 
of this city. This work is a step in the right direction, and should re- 


ceive universal support. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF ORGANIC DUST. 
By C. JOHN HEXAMER, C. E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from Page 125.) 


The mill was surrounded with iron sheathing, and the attachment as 
shown in figs. 7, 8, 9 and 10 was made to the mill. The various parts are 
designated in the figures as follows : Like letters designating like parts, 
Fig. 7 is a side elevation of an improved grain mill ; fig. 8 is a front ele- 
vation ; fig. 9 a plan, and fig. 10 an enlarged detail of the steam valve 
opening device. 

A is the cleaner box of an ordinary malt orgrain mill ; 2, the hopper into 
which the grain falls from the cleaner contained in the box A, and thence 
descends between the rolls C (shown in dotted lines in fig. 7). The 
crushed grain drops into a hopper so arranged that it is always filled 
while grinding, as before described, and from there, through an inclined 
chute £, into the elevator leg 7, leading to the upper stories of the 
building. 

Instead of using a vent pipe and depending on a key and capping to be 
removed in case of an explosion, a part of or an entire side, D’, of the 
mill box is suspended by means of hinges / in the upper edge thereof, 
whereby, in case of an explosion within the box, the side is free to be 
blown open, thus providing a large vent for the heated gases, and at the 
same time opening the valve of the steam supply pipe, as follows: Near 
the lower edge of the part D’, a trigger 4 is secured, whose outer extrem- 
ity has attached to it a vertical depending rod 7, having a weight 7. 

Pivoted to the latter rod at 4 is the long arm of a lever, , pivoted to a 
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lug, g’, of the valve chamber, /, whose short arm impinges against the 
stud, s, of a well-known form of spring cock or valve contained within 
chamber / of the pipe. #, leading the steam from the boiler. The horizon 
tal trigger 4 has an offset or downward projection , which bears agninat 
the face of a lug o, that is bolted to the framework P of the mill, shown 
in fig. 7. The steam pipe has a branch # opening into the mill box, and 
pipes, 7*, leading into the elevator boot F. 

In case of an explosion within the mill box, the side or door, D’, will 
be blown outward, and the lug g attached to the door, bearing against the 
under side of the trigger 4, reledses the latter from the lug 0, wh; 
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FIGs, 7 AND I0. 


causes the rod i to drop instantly, and the short end of the lever ¢ is 
forced against the valve stud s, thereby opening the valve and allowing 
the steam to rush into the mill box and elevator legs. 

tis a standard, with an eye, #, through which the trigger 4 passes, in 
order to prevent it from striking the mill attendant or other person who 
may be standing by when the explosion occurs. Formerly the standard 
and eye were not attached, and the miller of one of the Philadelphia 
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breweries was knocked senseless by the throw of the trigger through an 
explosion ; but by the time he came to, the fire had been extinguished by 
the steam, and he only found the badly charred mill box to explain what 
had struck him. Such an occurrence is now, however, impossible. 

w (ig. 8) is a small door, closed by a strong spring latch, hinged to the 


. movable side D’, in order to permit the inspection of the interior of the 


mill box whenever desired. 

It is self-evident that the hinged side, or door D’, is only thrown open 
during the first moment of the explosion, but then resumes its place 
through the action of gravity confining the steam ia the mill box. 

Although the feeding hopper above the rolls will usually be filled with 
grain or malt, whose weight or inertia forms a barrier or resistance to the 
force of an explosion within the mill box, in an upward direction, a 
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means for extinguishing a fire which might accidentally find its way 
upward or extend outside of the mill and elevator legs is provided. V 
is a rope (consisting of different sections, held together by fusible solder 
catches) saturated with inflammable substances, whose lower extremity is 
fastened to the side of the hopper, near the bottom, and extending up on 
the inside of the hopper and cleaner chamber A, and, passing over a 
Support or sheave vw’, thence extends horizontally, passes over another 
sheave or support, v”, secured to the inside of the wall or partition X, 
and connects with the upper end of a vertical rod 7’ bearing a weight /’. 
This rod is pivoted to the long arm of a pivo:ed lever g*, whose short 
arm bears upon the outer end of the stud s’ of a normally closed valve 
with a chamber 7 of a water supply pipe, PP. These parts are similar 
in their construction and operation to the parts described in connection 
with the steam supply pipe. 

With the main supply pipe, PP, are connected distributing pipes, #7’, 
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running along the ceiling of the apartment in which the mill box is situ- 
ated. These pipes have a series of sprinkling apertures. Should the 
temperature outside of the roller apartment rise above 160° Fahrenheit, 
the fusible solder catches will separate and cause the weight to drop and 
turn on the water. But should, from some unaccountable source, the 
solder catches not separate, the flames in extending upward soon sever 
the extremely inflammable rope v, by burning the same, the weighted 
rod z’ falls and the short arm of lever g* presses against the valve rod s’, 
opens the valve, and the escaping water sprinkles and floods the room. 
This sprinkler system is desirable, as it is not apt to leak, depends on 
one large, well-made spring valve only, and the openings will not rust 
shut, as there is no water or moisture contained in the pipe. 

This arrangement of dividing the steam system from the sprinkler sys- 











Fic. 9. 
tem is greatly preferred by most brewers and maltsters, as most fires—and 
in fact all fires, with one exception—which were extinguished by this 
apparatus, were put out by the steam before the water was turned on 
automatically, and could damage the stock contained in the building. 
All before described precautions, such as magnets, etc., should, of 
course, also be taken. 

This apparatus is extremely simple, and with a small amount of care is 
not likely to get out of order, But the gross carelessness which exists in 
some breweries is really astounding. A short time ago the writer found a 
large wooden plug driven under the lever of one of the machines in a 
Philadelphia brewery ; had an explosion occurred at the time, the brew- 
ery would have been destroyed. The machine has never failed to vent 
the explosions and extinguish the resulting fires when in order ; and for- 
tunately but one case of an explosion taking place in a mill where the 
apparatus was out of order has occurred ; this being at a recent brewery 
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fire where, unfortunately, at the time of thé explosion the steam was turned 
off, and a loss resulted. Two severe explosive fires had formerly been 
extinguished in this brewery without any loss. 

If the steam is not turned on simultaneously with the explosion, it is of 
no value, as it must follow the explosion at once up the elevator legs. 
All arrangements of turning on steam by hand from the outside are, 
therefore, valueless. (To be Continued.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON NOTES. 

Life Policies Not Merchandise—Legal Process Required for Transfer of Ti- 
tle—Field for American Life Insurance Companies in Europe—Heavy 
Expenses to Increase Premium Revenue—The Compulsory Insurance of 
Workingmen: the Political Jssue—Insurance of Soldiers in the Mimic 
Field During Peace—French Marine Insurance; Revenue and Losses. 


There seems to be considerable doubt, over here in England, in spite of 
the legal decisions, as to the rights of insurers in the disposal of life poli- 
cies, It is quite a common thing, even in these days of alleged enlighten- 
ment, to find life policies bought and sold like merchandise, or transferred 
from one to another as collaterals, without the slighest attention to legal 
forms. The case of Rummens vs, Hare is too fresh in the recollection of 
the reader to need more than mention in this connection, for the purpose 
of illustrating the legal dangers life offices have to steer clear of. The 
insurer in this case, it will be remembered, not having otherwise made 
provision for his mother, gave her his life policy without legal transfer. 
He afterwards married and died. His mother and wife both claimed the 
amount insured, the former presenting the policy to the company as its 
rightful owner, the latter claiming as administratrix of the estate. The 
company, as in duty bound, refused to pay the mother without proof that 
the policy was lawfully hers ; and refused to pay the wife without produc- 
tion of the policy. On appeal to the courts, the final decision was that 
the document itself was the property of the mother, but the possession ofa 
mere printed paper did not necessarily convey rights to the money. In 
Howes vs. the Prudential, the wife paid the premiums and the insured 
willed his estate to others, and on appeal to the courts it was decided 
that the mere payment of the premiums by the wife, even if so paid in 
pursuance of an understanding that it was for the purpose of securing the 
sum at death, did not affect the right and power of the insurer to will his 
property, insurance and everything else to whomsoever he pleased. In 
this old country the laws are so complicated by all sorts of decisions, un- 
der every conceivable and inconceivable combination of circumstances, 
that no company dares pay the sum assured by either a life or fire policy 
until absolutely certain that the title of the claimant is absolutely without 
flaw. 

There is a good field for American life insurance enterprise in Spain. 
In that country there are at present only twelve offices doing business, of 
which nine are foreign. The native companies are financially weak and 
unenterprising. Of the nine foreign concerns, two are American and two 
English, the remaining five being French, The American companies are 
breaking ground rapidly and bid fair soon to transact a greater volume of 
business than all the rest combined. They exhibit more push and offer 
more attractive features than their competitors. The experience of life 
managers in Spain is that the advantages of sound insurance have only 
to be properly represented to make the business popular. The Spanish 
are thrifty and frugal, and readily adopt modern ideas relating to invest- 
ments of savings for future use and the benefit of survivors. The com- 
panies now on the ground find the venture remunerative and the prospects 
of eventual success increasing every day. The English companies are 
doing very little to widen the sphere of operations. There is room and 
to spare for half a dozen first-class enterprising American offices. 

Out of the total revenue for the year of $219,000, the Pearl Life office 
managed to put aside £28,000, The remainder went in claims, expenses 
and sundries in the proportion of £82,056 for claims and £108,978 for 
expenses and sundries, The company is a workingmen’s concern, and 
is spreading out far and wide. The managers promise to reduce the ex- 
penditure during the current year, and explain that the sum of £36,350 
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(part of the total ‘‘ management ” expenses of £58,788, the latter item not 
including commissions to collectors and superintendents, amounting to 
£48,405) was paid out for the extension of the company’s operations 
The extension included the appointment of twenty-seven superintendents 
and 1984 collectors, the cost of which, with the fees for new business pro. 
ducing £142,808 in premiums for the year, made up the said sum of - 
£36,350. The Pearl is the company that paid without further inquiry the 
insurance of the sufferers by the Exeter Theatre fire, who had taken its 
policies. 

The English life and fire offices are great promoters of athletic sports, 
Most of the large companies have cricket and rowing clubs and excellent 
gymnastic institutions, and the number is increasing every season, The 
leading companies at their head offices generally employ enough men to 
make it an object to cater for their general well-being. Fortunately for 
the employees, the managers of the day are not such ‘‘ nigger drivers” as 
the officials of the last generation, and there is a growing disposition to 
help the subordinates and less of a desire to get all that is in them out of 
them and then throw them away like a squeezed orange. The outdoor 
season is now coming to a close, among the last events being the ninth 
regatta of the Royal Insurance Company and the match between the 
cricket elevens of the London and Lancashire and Royal. The season of 
indoor amusements is at hand, and we shall soon be having winter con- 
certs, smoking sociables and such like gatherings literally without end. 

A large amount of accident business has resulted from the Employer's 
Liability Act, which provides for the compensation of working men in. 
jured in the course of their employment. A bill was introduced last 
session to amend the act, and this amending bill has given rise to bitter 
dissensions among the working classes. One side maintains that agree- 
ments between employers and employed to set aside the provisions of the 
act must be rigidly prohibited. The other side advocates such agreement 
as the only possible way to secure compensation to the injured in cases 
where the latter are unable to prove the liability of the employers or their 
agents. It is often impossible for the sufferers to satisfy the courts where 
the responsibility for accidents belungs. Thousands of actions brought 
by injured workmen have failed, and the men have been ruined, their 
amilies broken up and homes destroyed. The matter was discussed at 
the last meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and a resolu- 
tion carried in favor of the creation of a fund, contributed alike by em- 
ployers and workmen, for the compensation of the latter in case of acci- 
dent where responsibility for said accident cannot be proved by the 
sufferers. The issue on both sides is now consequently in practical 
shape for the coming fight in Parliament. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why the leaders of the workingmen have taken opposite sides in 
this matter ; both assuming to be laboring in the interests of the employed, 
and both equally resenting the imputation of acting secretly for the em- 
ployers. It is simply a contest for the leadership of the mass. If this 
were not so, the working classes would quickly unite as one man in favor 
of employers and employed alike contributing to a common fund, Ia 
any case, the interests of insurance will be advanced by the struggle. No 
matter which way the fight ends, there will be a wider and more general 
application of the principles of insurance to the settlement of the prob- 
lem in question. 

The extension of insurance to soldiers in the field is gradually making 
headway. The latest development of this branch of the business is in 
Switzerland. The autumn manceuvres of the sixth and seventh divisions 
of the Swiss Federal Army having been ordered, the local insurance com- 
panies decided to issue accident policies of two classes to the artillery 
brigades, one to officers of all ranks, the other to non-commissioned 
officers and privates. The first carries ten francs a day during disability 
and £400 English at death, for a premium of five francs, and the latter, 
three francs a day during disability and £120 English at death for a pre- 
mium of one franc and a half. If the infantry brigades join the move- 
ment, the premium is to be reduced all round one-third. The artillery 
brigades have accepted the terms and taken out policies, and it is be- 
lieved that the entire federal army will shortly adopt the system. Pre- 
vious years autumn manceuvres in Switzerland have been attended by 
numerous casualties and fatalities, causing considerable suffering and 
privation among the families of the kiiled and injured. The present 
movement is consequently popular, and regarded as a public boon by the 
nation generally. 

Reports received here of the French marine insurance offices show a 
favorable result, on the whole, for the year’s operations. The net pre 
mium income for the year exhibited an increase as compared with 1886 
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The Securite and Etoile de la Mer were the only concerns that failed to 
balance receipts and expenditures. These had to draw on their capital. 
The business of the sixteen other companies, having head offices at 
the capital, showed a profit of 2,000,000 francs on a premium income of 
17,000,000 francs. The French marine companies have usually been dis- 
tinguished for economy of management, but the past year saw an average 
increase of expenditures from twelve to twenty-three per cent. This was 
more than balanced by the improvement in the ratio of claims, which was 
sixty-five per cent, as compared with ninety-two per cent in 1877, when 
the premium income was 35,000,000, or double that of last year. In 
other words, the net profit is larger on the past year’s operations than it 
has been in years when the business was larger and more recklessly con- 
ducted. The question of increasing expenditures is engaging attention, 
and provoking considerable discussion. Among the reforms proposed is 
the adoption of the present six and twelve months credit system. 
Lonpon, EnG., October 15. D. E. W. 





MONTREAL. 


Changes in Management, Accomplished and Projected—The London and Lan- 
cashire to Leave the Province of Quebec—General Manager Phillips Hope- 
ful for the Future—The Commercial Union Makes Montreal Its Head- 
quarters—The Fire Association's New Manager—A Query—The City's 
Fires Keep Up—Is An Organized Gang of Incendiaries at Work? 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


You may remember that a few weeks ago I mentioned the fact that 
several changes in the management of companies here would take place 
soon, and already a number have been made and more are to follow. The 
City of London has appointed Mr, Blackburn, lately with the London and 
Lancashire, to the position of manager for the Province of Ontario, and 
has given notice of its intention to cease doing business in the Province 
of Quebec. Mr. Phillips, the general manager of the company, has been 
in this country several weeks and -believes that the Canadian business 
will be placed upon a profitable basis before he leaves. He is very hope- 
ful of the future of the company, and thinks that its prospects both at 
home and abroad are brighter now than at any previous time in its history. 
There is certainly no doubt that there is good business to be had in 
Canada, but few companies have solved the problem how to separate the 
good from the bad. The rock upon which most Canadian companies 
have foundered has been their desire for an enormous premium income, 
and the inevitable result has followed. 

The Commercial Union has made this city its headquarters for the Do- 
minion. 

Mr. Laurie, general manager of the Fire Insurance Association, is here, 
and has decided to accept the resignation of William Robertson as man- 
ager, and has appointed John Kennedy, who has been with the company 
about two years and who was formerly inspector for the Royal. 

Mr. Kennedy is an excellent man for the position, and is considered 
in this city to be a very shrewd underwriter. Mr. Robertson is to con- 
tinue as manager for the London and Lancashire Life. 

The Fire Association has been unfortunate in its numerous changes of 
the management of its Canadian branch, for there has been a change 
about once every two years on an average, and with every change of man- 
agement has come a change of policy. During the time the company has 
been here it has come out about even as regards profit and loss. 

The July statements of the companies doing business in the States 
show that they have suffered over there as badly as we have here, and 
the state of the business makes one wonder if there is any remedy or any 
chance for the companies to make a decent living profit. It certainly 
cannot in this country be attributed to excessive expenses, for few compa- 
nies allow their expenses to run over twenty-five per cent, and the salaries 
paid are very moderate, 

John Howley of Chicago has been in this city several days attending to 
the interests of the Scottish Union and National in some of the recent fires. 
The fires here do not seem to abate, and it begins to look very much as 
though a determined effort is being made by a gang of incendiaries to 
burn up as much as possible of the city. 

The three companies doing the largest farm business in Canada, unite 
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in saying that their losses last year on this class wete over 100 per cent, 

and yet they continue to write it. Doés it not seem a trifle absurd to 

look for a profit in the future at the same rate that has ‘always shown a 

loss to every one in the past ? Day. 
MonrTREAL, October 22. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Provident Fund Society of New York. 


Tue Provident Fund Society of New York city has determined to build 
up a large accident business. Arrangements have been completed by the 
president, A. N. Lockwood, under which the accident department of the 
company will be energetically developed and extended. The Provident 
Fund Society has been engaged in active business for more than a year 
past, and asa society has a good reputation. The fromoters of the com- 
pany pride themselves upon the prompt settlement of all claims. The 
books show that the society keeps free from debt. Mr. Lockwood’s past 
connections in the insurance business, and especially the accident insur- 
ance business, have fitted him to successfully conduct an accident insur- 
ance company. The policy which the society issues embraces all those 
features of accident insurance which appeal most effectually to public 
attention. 

Responsible and trustworthy agents are offered especial business priv- 
ileges by this society, not offered by other organizations, by their being 
permitted to issue accident policies direct from their own agencies. Un- 
der the classification of risks made by the society, the occupations are 
divided into twelve classes, which have been carefully arranged and 
rated. The plan developed by the Provident Fund Society is the result 
of careful study and observation, which shows familiarity with accident 
business. 





Examination of the Exchange Fire Insurance Company. 
THE following report has been made by the chief examiner of the insur- 
ance department of his examination into the affairs of the Exchange Fire 
Insurance Company of New York : 


New York, October 3, 1887. 
To the Honorable R. A. Maxwell, Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 

ment, Albany, N. Y.: 

Sir: Complying with instructions contained in your appointment No. 
545, the undersigned have made an examination of the condition and 
affairs of the Exchange Fire Insurance Company of New York, and re- 
spectfully report as follows : 

On August 30, 1887, the Exchange reinsured all the outstanding risks 
of the Sterling Insurance Company of New York, and we have therefore 
made our examination as of August 2, 1887, so as to determine the com- 
pany’s financial condition at the time of making such reinsurance. 

The result is shown in the exhibits (in the Superintendent's possession). 
Exhibit A shows that on the date mentioned the company’s assets 
amounted to $435,578.12, and its liabilities except capital stock and sur- 
plus amounted to $154.447.60. Its capital stock is $200,010, and on said 
date it had a surplus in excess of capital stock and all other liabili- 
ties of $81,120.52. 

Exhibit B is a statement in detail of the premiums in force and propor- 
tion thereof unearned, computed by months. 

The surplus of $81,120.52, as stated above, was reduced to $61,772.27 
by the reinsurance of the Sterling. Very respectfully, 

Q MICHAEL SHANNON, Chief Examiner. 
Joun A. HoRAN. 





Bourne’s Han¢y Assurance Directory, 1887-38. 

WE have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the above-named vol- 
ume, containing valuable statistics relative to the financial standing and 
progress during the last six years of the British assurance offices. The 
work contains also a very complete directory of British companies, giving 
their location and the names of officers, There is much other informa- 
tion in the volume of use and importance to persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of insurance. We quote the following summary of statistics : 

From a summary of the total results for the year 1886, of eighty-six 
ordinary life companies, of. which eighty-two are British, three American 


and one colonial, it appears that the total funds of companies amount to 
no less than £201,844,233, of which the sum of 48,477,651 was added in 
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the year 1886. The life premium income of these companies in that year 
was £21,914,606, and the commission and expenses of management 
43,676,121, showing an average cost per cent of 16.77. The following 
figures relate to 

EIGHTY-TWO BRITISH COMPANIES, 


Total life and annuity funds..... PE reer Ecevpeaonseereces oss £148, 380,575 
PU CME BD DOOD ch ceeccdccesie Ds cacevecseectescccccsecrsns 3,785, 

Number of policies issued in year... ..cccccceccccncceesssscccvescce 80.495 
6 Syed nis wodenns VGEciwdcedes6s eewarassapeleueereel 30,640 ogo 


New Premiums. .......0.cscccscccccccccccccsscs: scecccvcvcescccess 
Life premium income ; 
Commission and expenses. - 









AVETAMES COG POT CENE.....ovece..cccccccccoscecsoveccacvescos heen 
THREE AMERICAN COMPANIES. 
Total life and annuity funds............---eeeeeee8 Siukiaeeows oceee 53,137,584 
Increase in year.......... SWOCCEVGRV SHE CUSDSEEE LOTS Cede ds RTECS 4.597,2' 
NE I, 6 4.5 saivs See SeOEnar 40s dep dngseerd-caiahewsegsinee 8,993,034 
CIT MDE QRUMTILUD, dcccceweees ccc svescvcdcctsessneseceenee 1,844, 
PVGURGS COG POT COM. 6 vec cc scteccnsescccceccseccescscnesdeeeee . 20.50 
TEN INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES, 
iho c ca Cvices) a wetilie Gdshee Cuetec we edee bi vo BtkN Ses oe ns 5,534,879 
EE EE a ee a (edkene Reansnndaupuanien ie 995.582 
SE MENON ss cv cccsoaceseresccepesnce sees ehesbivecesesses 3,922,374 
Commission and expenses...............+-seeeeeee SR eee oe 1,666,767 
Average cost per cent........s.scsceceee egliteiaiasd deeds re 42.49 
SEVEN COLLECTING FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
race sss evecingctansccdncesenetebetauestesecoust baens 1,892,997 
I ID wblewin's 8:50 ouad-0s ee eneseleesesh cesewesweselacceenas 123,581 
i Dn ecatinedis sss combed phekisecisbeedenacascebounes 1,006,104 
AARNE DIME CRUCUSOER 66005 o ccc genasocvcescevcteceuee pian eee 465,750 
PRVEEOGS CHEE POP COTE, ookiin ic ccc cesccscccssecccccoscccevcccececss 40.29 


‘ 





Sensible Talk to Workingmen. 

WHILE political demagogues and labor agitators are doing their utmost 
to make workingmen discontented with their employment and to involve 
them in financial ruin, the following remarks made by Chief Engineer 
Arthur, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, at the 
opening of their recent convention in Chicago, should be taken to heart 
by every person who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, in good old 
Biblical fashion : 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

After a lapse of nineteen years, agreeably to the expressed will of our 
organization, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is again permitted 
to greet the good people of the great city of the lakes. Perhaps to some, 
our coming in convention to your city will be regarded only as a grand 
meeting of another army of fanatic laborers, but we believe to most peo- 
ple, and certainly to the reading public, we are known as an organization 
of honest men, having honest intentions, which we ever have and shall 
ever execute in a straightforward, honest manner. We are enemies only 
to wrong in its various devices and garbs, and can assuredly say that 
political schemes and aspirations have no place nor part in our associa- 
tion. A mighty army of men, representing 365 divisions, has gathered 
about a nucleus of twelve men, who twenty-four years ago assembled in 
the city of Detroit and started an organization destined to be more than 
they then knew or dreamed. 

To-day we number 25,000 men, and while our numbers are great we 
would not have you consider only the quantity, but quality as well. To 
be a brotherhood man four things are requisite, namely : Sobriety, truth, 
justice and morality. This is our motto, and upon this precept have we 
based our practice. 

Last year, in convention, we deemed best to slightly change our plan 
of insurance so as to bring it within the reach of all. We now claim to 
have at once the cheapestand the best, the most satisfactory insurance in 
ex'stence. We have paid out during the fiscal year just closed to widows 
and orphans $259.500, making a total of $2,244,669.61 that we have paid 
since the association was established in December, 1867. At the close 
of the last fiscal year we had 4444 members. Died during the year, 77 ; 
disabled, 11 ; forfeited, 183, and had on September 1, 6287, showing a net 
gain of 1843. Our Journal’s circulation has now reached 22,000, from 
which we derive a revenue of $8,922.84 per year. During the year your 
chief execut ve has traveled over 50,000 miles of territory, adjusting 
grievances and attending union meetings. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, our relations, both to ourselves and with various railroads 
employing brotherhood men, are amicable. When we consider the dis- 
satisfaction which is everywhere manifest about us, almost can we feel it 
in the air which surrounds us, our few troubles pale into insignificance. 
The spirit of discontent walks unchallenged from ocean to ocean across 
our broad continent, whispering greedily into the ears of men, ‘‘ More, 
more.” And so the cry is taken up and repeated until it becomes a deaf- 
ening roar. It is a short stride from the word to the deed, and every day 
in our papers we may read the result of this discontent. Labor of all 
kinds, from the most menial to the most skilled, with that cry still ring- 
ing in their ears while their judgment sleeps, has risen up and refused 
to work, preferring no pay to little pay. And with what result? Death, 
disaster and despair. 

There have been times and incidents when the strike was the only 
court of appeals for the workingman, and the evil layin the abuse of 
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them, and not in the use of them. The methods used to bring ab 
successful termination of strikes, the abuse of property and even tan 
sons have brought the very name into disrepute, while the troubles of he 
laboring men are rapidly receiving mere cant, and sympathy for hi te 
dying out. More and more clearly defined is the line becoming whi . 
divides the honest man, satisfied with a just remuneration which he ~ 
truly earned, until by his own efforts he can rise to a higher Position in 
life, and the loud-voiced “ bomb thrower,” who, scarcely able to speak the 
English language, seeks to win his own comfortable living from those 
who have worked for it, presuming upon the imagination and arousin 
false hopes in the hearts of those who are still more ignorant than him 
self. Among sensible men the day for all this is past. Let ‘‘ mercy season 
justice,” and justice be tempered with moderation. A wise arbitration 
looks to a long result rather than to immediate satisfaction, and accom. 
plishes more than intimidations ever can hope todo. Our first father 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow, and from that ancient time to 
this enlightened age, there has been discovered no honest way other 
than this. x 

It is not my intention to impose upon this convention any dogma upon 
the drink question. But I cannot refrain in honesty to my own convic. 
tions from deploring the sad havoc that intemperance is making in the 
ranks of our fellow men. So great is this evil that no man or woman 
who is striving to improve their fellows can help taking it into account 
It is, indeed, an important factor for evil in our midst. Not only from 
the physical and moral standpoint is it working mischief, but from the 
standpoint of labor. The man who has so little self-control! that he cannot 
resist the temptation to degrade himself is always in danger of bringing 
disgrace upon his brethren. He has lost his self-respect and, to some 
extent, his independence, thus making an easier victim to the greed of a 
selfish employer. I would therefore urge upon you the necessity of ab. 
staining from everything that will in the slightest degree impair your use 
fulness as citizens or your efficiency as locomotive engineers. Be frugal 
and industrious; practice economy; save your earnings; make the best 
use you possibly can of your time and talents. I wish to publicly thank 
the various divisions for their many acts of courtesy, and extend the same 
to my associates in office who labor diligently to aid me at all times in 
the various departments of our official business. I congratulate you 
upon the success of the past year, and would admonish you to be ever on 
the alert for the best interests of the cause which you have espoused, 





Live Stock Insurance. 


We have been requested by some of our readers to give, through the 
columns of The Chronicle, some information concerning the organization 
of companies for the insurance of live stock, and the rates of premium to 
be charged upon the several classes of animals usually covered by such 
policies. This we do without entering into a detailed history of live 
stock insurance on this continent. Unlike fire, marine or life insurance, 
which from long experience and close observation have been reduced 
almost to a science, and in which the cost and rates to be charged can be 
closely approximated, the covering of live stock against natural and 
accidental death has not yet been practiced to such an extent as to enable 
insurers to classify the attendant hazards of the several risks, more espe- 
cially the moral hazard, which, from the many temptations presented, 
and which cannot be avoided, must ever form a prominent element in the 
calculation of rates. All rates heretofore fixed in this branch have been 
simply tentative, a guessing, the nearest approach to fact that the light of 
experience so far gained could furnish, and the result has not yet been 
of a nature to hold out much encouragement to live stock insurance. 

In several companies, the figures of which are at hand, we find rates 
about as follows: 


Horses for agricultural purposes only.....2.....0+--+seeeeeeeees 5 to 7 percent. 
Horses in cities for general purpOses.........2ccscccereseeeseess 510 7 
Horses in cities, hacks, cabs, et6..........0ccsccsscccccccccsres Sto1io “ 
Horses, canals exclusive, uninsurable. 
Horses—stallions for breeding.............-..sessceeecereeeees 6to1o “ 
CS 10 GOCE OR TARTS oo oso. snccncces covvcnescecscccees aio 6. = 
Cattle six months old, three-fourths, and three months, one-half 

of annual rates. 
Cattle—extra breeds, bulls, etc....--2.......+0000 esescesencoeds 60.6 ** 
awe fer Gee CONE o 0080 0de evs 6060 beh 06es ve sseeeescesssbeeses sto 7 
COUN 10 1OWRE ORE CUE iio os crcecdinccccesiscccesccccveseosvcess 6 
Sheep on farms running at Jarge............ccccccsscsscccceees 8 > 
Sheep, including loss by wolves and dogs.............+++---++ 10 


Pigs, about same as sheep. 


Some of the provisions of the policy were as follows: The st.ck must 
be well fed and well cared for. Company not liable for stuck allowed t 
stray on railroad tracks; or through wanton or gross carelessness; 
or through intoxication of employees; or for animals lost or stolen ; oF 
from injuries arising from violent driving, racing, or the process of prick- 
ing or docking, unless especially agreed for and extra rate charged 
therefor ; or if destroyed in civil tumults, or from any disease with whica 
they might be afflicted prior to the insurance. Sick or diseased animals 
must not be permitted to be introduced among insured stock, and in 
every case of death $5 shall be deducted from the amount of the insur 
ance, as salvage, and the skin and carcass shall be the property of the 
insured. 

This class of insurance is very common in’ France, and the moral 
hazard has been found very great, the substitution of one animal for 
another is so.remarkably easy. We read of cases where one or two 0 
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the inhabitants kept up an insurance for the benefit of the community. 
As soon as an animal died in the village the hide was immediately trans- 
ferred to the stable of the insured ; one of the congenors of the deceased 
js driven out, one as nearly resembling the defunct as may be in marks 
and size, and then the company is notified of the loss. This was carried 
on successfully for atime; but the frequency of losses led to an investi- 
gation, and the fraud was discovered.—/nsurance and Finance Chronicle, 


Montreal. 





Queer French Insurance Methods. 


Tue recent remarkable disclosures respecting the fraud committed upon 
several insurance companies bring the question of insurance in general 
once more prominently before the public, and some observations and 
comparisons may not be without interest and utility. The Frénch com- 
panies, of course, draw from the recent case the moral that thé English 
companies are not sufficiently strict with their precautions, As a matter 
of fact, the liberal spirit in which the arrangements of English and 
Anerican insurance companies are framed and carried out offers a most 
astonishing contrast to those of French companies. So great is the con- 
trast, that if only more widely known the English and American cumpa- 
nies would monopolize all serious business. 

The truth is that insurance business in France is yet but in its infancy, 
but as it grows, unless its education be.in:proved, its youth will be such 
that manhood may never be attained. A few examples which have come 
under the writer's personal observation will suffice to show the difference 
between the systems. If the comparison is entirely unfavorable to the 
French companies, we shall still be rendering service both to them and 
to the assured, for there are, doubtless, respectable companies in France 
which only fail to act in as straightforward a manner as their English and 
American competitors because the system of acting otherwise has ob- 
tained in this country, and the sufferers complain, but yet submit. 

The French libel laws are so “ fearfully and wonderfully made” that 
our readers will appreciate our reasons for not giving the names of the 
companies whose strange proceedings are described in the following 
lines. Suffice it to say that we have them in each case: 

Some three years ago a man died whose life was insured for £500 with 
a French company having splendid offices in a fashionable ‘* place,” in 
the centre of which is a well-known monument. Application was made 
for payment by the executors, and after some formal correspondence, in 
which the company referred to the board of directors, the council of 
supervision, and what not, the claim was admitted. So far, so good. 
But payment was deferred on one pretense and another during thirteen 
months, At last the executors lost patience, and commenced an action. 
The claim was admitted, and £60 paid on account, the balance to be paid 
by monthly installments. The first was paid, but not the second. Judg- 
ment was taken, and a seizure made of the company’s property; half an 
hour before the time announced for the public sale of the seized furniture, 
another £60 was paid to stay execution. To make a long story short, 
this operation was gone through several times, and it is only a few weeks 
ago that the claim was finally setiled—doubtless with the proceeds of 
new premiums which had been received from fresh clients. 

Another case. A man died whose life was insured in a Scotch office of 
respectable standing. The Scotch office reassured a part of the sum— 
about £126—with a French office. When the claim was put in, the French 
company refused to pay its share “because the premium had not been 
actually paid in cash,” although there was a debit and credit account be- 
tween the two companies, and the Scotch company had credited the 
French company with its proportion of the premium. An action was 
commenced before the Tribunal of Commerce of Paris. The French 
company contested its competence, alleging itself to be a mutual society 
and only liable to a civil tribunal. The Tribunal of Commerce accepted 
the theory of its incompetence to judge the case, and the only course open 
to the victims is to take action before the civil tribunal, This would last 
about eighteen months at least, and, even if the case were won, would 
cost about half the sum in dispute. The case was, therefore, abandoned, 
and the French company pocketed the money it ought to have paid. 

In fire insurance the manner in which French companies act is even 
worse. A person insures his furniture or property for a fair sum. A 
pretended valuation is made by an agent of the company, and the pre- 
mium is regularly collected every year ; but the day a fire occurs, no mat- 
- ead long the premium has been paid, the company invariably contests 
the claim. 

Here is a case still before the courts; had the writer not known the in- 
sured and seen the figures, he would hardly credit it. 

A photographic furniture dealer had insured his furniture and stock for 
56,000 francs. Everything was burned except the books, The insurance 
company ‘‘ valued” after the fire, and offered 30,000 francs. The victim 
naturally objected, but the company stated that they must deduct about 
thirty-five per cent for depreciation. The dealer produced his invoices. 
Amongst other things were photographic apparatus bought ten days be- 
ore the fire at 1000 francs each—not used—scarcely unpacked. Any 
ordinary person would have said they were as good as new. Not so the 
isurance company—depreciation thirty five per cent. But I. keep the 
gem for the last. There was also a quantity of nitrate of silver, bought at 
ninety francs a kilogramme. The day of the fire the market price was 
120 francs, ‘* Never mind,” says the insurance company, ‘‘ you paid 
ninety francs—depreciation thirty-five per cent.” Could anybody but a 

tench insurance company’s expert imagine an actual depreciation in the 


value of an article having a market value according to its weight, just as 
bar gold or silver? 

Compare these cases with that of a gentleman who had regularly paid 
the premiums on his fire insurance of £2000 to an English company dur- 
ing fifteen years. He went to Spain on business, was detained six 
months instead of as many weeks. His yearly premium became due, 
and was overlooked during his absence. One day he received a telegram 
at Madrid: ‘‘Come home at once—house burned to the ground.” He 
returned to London, discovered that the last premium had not been paid 
—went to the insurance company, against whom he had no legal claim— 
and was paid in full, with the simple deduction of the last unpaid pre- 
mium. Did anybody ever hear of such a thing in France, where, accord- 
ing to the old saying, ‘‘ they manage things better?” 

French companies, unfortunately, feel themselves masters of the situ- 
ation, and, asin the case of the photographic furnisher, make an offer, 
and say: ‘** You can take it or leave it; if you are not satisfied, you can 
go to law.” They know very well that when a man’s house is burned, 
and his business stopped, is not, as a rule, the moment at which he fee]s 
either the will or the power to commence a lawsuit likely to last a couple 
of years, and the result of which is so uncertain—/aris Correstondent 
London Morning News. 





An Incident with a Moral. 


WHILE sitting upon the hotel porch at a seaside resort one evening last 
month, an incident was narrated to the writer by a merchant from a 
neighboring city, which, though it occurred some time since, dcserves 
publicity for the moral it conveys. Several years ago the merchant's 
house was totally destroyed by fire. It had originally bren insured under 
two policies, both in the same company. But the policies had expired 
and he had arranged, as he supposed, with the agent for new ones to re- 
place them. The agent had since died, and upon examining his papers 
the merchant discovered that, through some oversight on his own part or 
misunderstanding on the part of the agent, only one of the insurances had 
been continued under a new policy, Greatly chagrined, for the loss to 
him was a serious one, the merchant put in his claim and received the 
amount of his one policy, which was applied as far as it would go towards 
replacing the property. Some little time elapsed and the new bui'ding 
was completed, when one day an elderly gentleman walked into the 
merchant’s office and pclitely requested an interview, an-ouncing himself 
as the vice-president of the company aforesaid. Did the merchant have 
any other insurance on the property burned? No. Was he certain on 
that point? Yes, he knew he had not, and some sinister suspicions as 
tu the motive of his interrogator began to come over him. Then he told 
of the oversight in replacing only one of the old policies? Did he have 
those old policies? Yes. Had he examined them? No. ‘* Well,” said 
his interrogator, ‘‘go examine them, and let me know the resul’.” 
An examination disclosed the fact th t while a new policy had been sub- 
sti‘uted for one, the other had been continued by a renewal receipt. The 
vice president, of course, had already discovered that fact and the amount 
was promptly settled, with the observation that it was the first time in the 
company’s experience that a loss had escaped discovery so long. 

* Now,” said the narrator, ‘‘ when they talk to me about insurance 
companies trying to beat people, I don’t believe a word of it. The agent 
was dead; I never should have examined those papers or known that I 
held that insurance if the company had not informed me voluntarily and 
then settled without a word of dispute a claim which was really outlawed. 
The company was under no obligation to notify me of the claim, and 
could have escaped payment altogether if it had chosen todo so. I be- 
lieve the insurance men corduct their business as honorably as private 
merchants.” 

Perhaps there was nothing very remarkable in the incident above, but 
there was certainly a freshness in the hearty indorsement given by the 
narrator to the honorable character of the management in this case. It 
was so different from the familiar twaddle one hears about the sharp 
practices of insurance companies when the subject is alluded to among 
business men. The twaddle is the result of newspaper stories based on 
resisted claims whose real animus is not understood. This gentleman 
spoke from his own experience, and though he had probably told the 
same story before to many of his friends, it is not of the kind that often 
finds its way to the press; and we have therefore given it space in The 
Monitor.—/nsurance Monitor. 





° Spanish Pride and Life Insurance. 
ACCORDING to a recent writer in L’Argus, life insurance is comparatively 
so new in Spain that, in spite of a certain amount of business obtained 
there by French companies, the public mind —which is more naturally in- 
clined to lotteries and gambling—has not yet grasped the subject. Few 
countries have suffered so much from native tontine societies, but; in 
spite of all, tontines always please them. Another great rock in one’s 
way is the “ hidalgoism” of the Spaniards, who, though excellent mean, 
are excessively proud. A Spaniard cannot entertain the idea of assuring 
for a small sum; he never speaks of less than 50,000 francs or 100,000 
francs, but does not assure, or, if he does, takes a much larger policy 
than he can afford to keep up. In fact, there are no unimportant men iu 
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Spain, and it is only men of really high position who make no difficulty 
about granting an interview. If you desire to see a minister you ask for 
an audience, and are received in a charming manner by an unostentatious 
and pleasant gentleman, whatever office he may hold. But if you wish 
to see an insurance agent, a banker, oran official of any public office what- 
ever, that is quite another matter. In every office there is an ante-chamber 
occupied by a lackey in livery. You give your card, and if you are visit- 
ing an insurance agent and he is absent, the lackey, assuming the air of 
the most important minister, will say, ‘* Z/ senor director se ha marchado” 
—in other words, that he is out, but that the assistant director (the name 
given to one wh? is simply an employee) is within. In Spanish cities in 
the summer season one may see in the public promenades thousands of 
carriages emb'azoned with armorial bearings, occupied by gaily dressed 
riders. There appear to be multitudes of rich men, yet it will be found 
on inquiry that many of them on returning home for their evening 
repast, will dine offa simple soup ora cup of chocolate with a glass of 
azujarilia ; after that a cigarette, and later on a lounge in the drawing- 
room while listening to some music. Ask one of these superficials to 
assure his life for 10,000 francs, and he will reply that he could not think 
of being assured for less than 100,000 francs or 200,000 francs, and what 
that ends in has already been explained. One must agree with the 
writer that the pioneers of life insurance have their work cut out for them 
in Spain. 





London’s Water Supply. 


THE metropolis detives its water supply from various sources through 
eight water companies. These are the Chelsea, East London, Grand 
Junction, New River, and West Middlesex on thenorth of the Thames, 
and the Kent, Lambeth, and Southwark and Vauxhall on the south. Be- 
tween these companies the whole of the metropolitan area is supplied in 
unequal proportions, which are best shown by the number of consumers 
servei by each. In this respect the East London heads the list, catering 
fora total population of 1,180,000 persons. The New River Company 
supplies 1,125.000 ; the Southwark and Vauxhall, 800,000; the Lambeth, 
West Middiesex, Grand Junction and Kent, 500,000 each ; and the Chel- 
sea, 260,000. These companies draw their supplies from various sources, 
the chief being the River Thames (which furnishes over one-half of the en- 
tire quantity required), the River Lea, a number of wells artificially sunk, 
and, -exceptionally, ponds. The proportions supplied {rom each are: 
From the Thames, 97,800.000 gallons per month; from the Lea, 56.900,- 
000 ; from wells, 25,000,000 ; and from the Hampstead ponds (for domes- 
tic purposes only), 7200 gallons. The daily total supplied is 179,600,000 
gallons for a population of 5,380,000, being a daily average of rather over 
33 ga!lons per head, and ranging over 725,912 houses.—£Zx. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Ohio Farmers will enter Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

—The Atlanta Home of Georgia wishes to become a mutual company. 

—Fire losses in Buffalo during September were $81,339.27; insurance, 
$247,850. 

—J. L. Whitlock, general agent of the Glens Falls, paid a visit to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., last week. 

—Mayne, Doud & Co. is the name of the local agency at Omaha, Neb., 
formerly Taylor & Mayne. 

—The Security Accident Insurance Company of Chicago has elected 
Lewis B. Hibbard, president. 

—The Queen and Ru‘gers fire insurance companies withdrew fram the 
New York Tariff Association last week. 

—President Philip Becker of the Buftalo German has been rerominated 
for Mayor by the Republicans of Buffalo. 

—Two men were recently killed and 3000 olive trees destroyed at Hat- 
bona, Tunis, by the bursting of a waterspout. 

—The steamer Spahis of the Morelli Company, running from Marseilles 
to New York, has been lost with twenty-two lives. 

—Chas. R. Peck has been elected secretary and treasurer of the Fire 
Insurance Company of the County of Philadelphia. 

—At St. Louis, Mo., October 22, a very destructive fire, which broke 
out in the Woolman-Todd Company’s wholesale boot and shoe house on 
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Washington avenue, - spread to and consumed five contiguous build 
ings. The lossesare estimated at about $500,000. / 

—The Insurance Department of New York has rented an office in the 
Equitable building for its Metropolitan headquarters. 

—The boiler of a steam launch on the East river, New York, exploded 
on October 23, killing two men and injuring several others. 

—The New England Insurance Exchange will probably reduce rates at 
Augusta, Me., owing to the completion of new water-works, 
» —The Standard estimates the fire loss in New England since January 1 
at about $6,000,000, including the burning of the Baltic mills. 

—By the collision of a passenger train with a freight train, near Green. 
ville, S. C., on October 20, two persons were killed and ten injured, 
-—The Attorney-General and Insurance Commissioner of Texas are 
making a determined fight against undergrounders operating in that State, 


—Henry D. Smith, secretary of the Union Mutual Life, has resigned 
his position and will remove to a Southern State for the sake of his health, 
—The Mutual Life of New York paid during the week ending October 
21 death claims amounting to $90,327.25, and endowments of $10,006.55, 


—George Thornton, the late manager of the Insurance Company of 
Virginia, has been appointed superintendent of agencies for the New York 
Life. 

—The stockholders of the National Inspection Company of Chicago 
will hold their first meeting on next Monday morning at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel. 

—There“is said to be $40,000 insurance on a single piano in New York, 
the famous jeweled and gem-studded piano owned by the Marquand 
family. 

—J. T. Dale, ex-superintendent of the Metropolitan Life at Providence, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Prudential Life of Newark at 
Cincinnati. 

—Isaac B. Chace, secretary of the Fall River (Mass.) Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company, died of paralysis on October 17 at the age 
of sixty-five. 

— During the week ending October 7, there were forty fires in London 
against thirty-nine in the preceding week, and forty in the corresponding 
period of last year. | 

—Water-works will be built at Evanston, Ind.; West Depere, Wis. ; 
Harrisville, Mich. ; Anderson, Cal, ; Albion, Mich.; Rushville, Neb., 
and David City, Neb. 

—At Marinette, Wis., on October 20, over forty buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire. The losses were about $250,000 ; insured for $99,820 in 
about thirty companies, 

—Two thirds of the town of Spencer, W. Va,, was burned on Octo- 
ber 21. The loss is estimated at $75,000. There were no means of fight- 
ing the fire except buckets. 

—A battery of six steam boilers in the Lawrence Iron Works at Iron- 
ton, O., exploded on October 24, wrecking part of the mill, killing four 
and injuring twenty other men. 

—lIncendiaries recently fired the Hattie House at Knoxville, Tenn., 
and stole $1000 from the hotel safe during the confusion. The fire was 
extinguished with little damage. 

—The regular monthly meeting of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Western New York was held at Buffalo on October 18. The annual 
meeting will be held at Rochester on November 15. 

—The Property Insurance Company (limited), with a capital of £2000 
in £1 shares, has been registered in London. It will insure against loss 
of property by fire, as well as against personal accidents. 

—E. C. Preston, secretary of the Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Detroit, died last week on a railroad train near East Sagi- 
naw, while on a business trip. He was fifty-two years of age. 

—There were seven fires in Montreal on October 24, of which at least 
three were of incendiary origin. The city council has authorized the 
Mayor to offer a reward of $1000 for the arrest of any of the incendiaries. 

—Wnm. C. Magill & Co. have been appointed local agents at Chicago 
for the Hekla; this company of, late was represented in that city by 
Morgenson & Dinkelman, who, on November 1, will dissolve partnership. 
Mr. Morgenson will hereafter give all his time and attention to his agency 
and real estate business at Sheboygan, and Mr. Dinkelman will be em 
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ed asan ‘‘outside” man with Magill & Co. The several sub-agencies 


~ Morgenson & Dinkelman will be compelled to seek new 


represented by 
quarters. f 
—The new Druggists Mutual Fire of Philadelphia began business last 
week with a subscribed capital of $100,000. The officers are: President, 
Robert Shoemaker ; treasurer, Edward H. Hance; secretary, E. Rothwell 
Hunt. ' 
—The loss caused by the defalcation of the agent of the Kansas South- 
ern Railroad at Harper's Station, Kan., has been paid by the Guaranty 
Company of North America, which has also had the man placed under 


arrest. 

—At New Orleans, where sixty-five fires have occurred in corner 
groceries since January I, representatives of a number of prominent fire 
insurance companies have decided to cease writing risks on this class of 
property. 

—Harry Pryor Collins of Chicago, inspector of the Guarantee Com- 
pany of North America, was married on the roth inst. at East Saginaw, 
Mich., to Miss Grace C., daughter of Wm. McBain, a prominent fire 
underwriter of that city. 

—The $15,000 fire reported from La Porte, Ind., referred to in THE Spec- 
trator of October 6, in reality occurred in the village of Union Mills, 
fifteen miles from La Porte. The latter place has a good volunteer fire 
department and water supply. 

—Chas. H. Taylor, late of Taylor & Mayne’s agency at Omaha, Neb., 
and at one time special agent for the St. Paul Fire and Marine and 
American of Newark, has disposed of his interests at Omaha and will in 
future make Chicago his home, 

—We acknowledge with thanks receipt of a capital cabinet photograph 
of Secretary J. R. Mulliken of the Merchants Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. We notice that Mr. Mulliken wears the badge of the 
military order of the Loyal Legion. 

—The steamer Regulator of the Clyde line, between New York and 
Wilmington, N.C., was burned at her wharf at the latter city on October 
20. Vessel and cargo, consisting of cotton, naval stores and lumber, 
were totally destroyed. The cargo was valued at $50,000. 


—S. Foster Magurn, formerly connected with the City of London Fire 
in Toronto, resigned his position with that company on September 30, to 
become assistant manager of the New York Life at St. Louis, Mo. The 
New York Life and St. Lonis are equally to be congratulated. 

—George Mayer, a/ias Franz Maykopf, has been convicted by a New 
York jury of firing a house in Greenpoint and attempting to defraud the 
Greenwich Fire Insurance Company by presenting a false claim for loss. 
The punishment’is imprisonment for not less than five years, or a fine of 
$500, or both. 

—H. W. Allen has succeeded Howard Slade as agent of the Union 
Mutual Life for the Metropolitan district, Mr. Slade having cast his lot 
with the Massachusetts Mutual Life. The Union Mutual is making a 
strong and determined bid for business, which will doubtless show satis- 
factory results. 

—About November 1 the Westchester’s Western department offices will 
be located in elegant new quarters in the Royal building, Chicago. M. 
O, Brown, general agent of this company, has for a number of years had 
offices with E. M. Teall & Co., but increasing business has made larger 
quarters necessary. 

—John H, Reynolds of Atchison, Kan,, has been convicted at Leaven- 
worth of using the mails for fraudulent purposes, in connection with a 
bogus live stock insurance company, of which he was president, and has 
been sentenced to eighteen months imprisonment in the penitentiary and 
to pay a fine of $200, 

—Thirty-four small frame dwellings on Magnolia street, New Orleans, 
were destroyed by fire on October 15, leaving 150 persons homeless. 
The property losses amounted to about $40,000. A high wind was blow- 
ing and the water supply was scant, none except that in the cisterns being 
obtainable nearer than three squares. 


—Syracuse, N. Y., experienced on October 18 the most destructive fire 
which has occurred in that city for ten years past. It broke out in Barney 
Lambley & Co.'s dry-goods store, destroyed that building as well as the 
adjoining structures, occupied by George C. Young & Co. and Everson 
& Co., besides a number of smaller firms, and caused a loss estimated at 
$400,000 ; only about one-half covered by insurance. The rear of the 
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burned buildings abutted against the Wieting Opera House, where at the 
time a performance was in progress. A panic was averted by the coolness 
of the manager, and the house cleared without accident, but not before 
the walls had become considerably heated. : 

—The Travelers Insurance Company, after a thorough investigation, 
has settled the protested claim on the life of John Tyler of New York 
and Boston, who died from an overdose of morphine in a hotel at South 
Norwalk, Conn., on November 12 last, having insurance of $315,000 on 
his life.in about fifty different companies. 

—Twenty-six persons were more or less injured by the derailing of a 

fast west-bound express train on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, neat 
Charleston, W. Va., on October 20. The fires in the stoves had fortun- 
ately gone out, or great loss of life would have been caused. Two of the 
cars were turned completely over, one turning twice. 
* —In the Crystal mills at Council Bluffs, Ia., on October 17, after the 
flour hopper had been swept and cleaned, an ordinary lantern was carried 
in. An explosion of dust at once followed, blowing out the side of the 
hopper, wrecking the heavy brick walls down to the third story, and 
blowing off the cupola. Fire also broke out, but was extinguished by 
means of the local fire appliances. 

—The Philadelphia Ledger, which, owing to its large advertising patron- 
age, has been obliged for some time past to issue frequcat supplements, 
has made a new departure, appearing as a sixty-coluimn paper of greatly 
increased dimensions. The prosperity of The Ledger, always known asa 
good, clean and reliable sheet, is a matter upon which its philanthropic 
proprietor, Mr. Childs, is to be heartily congratulated. 

—The officers of the newly organized Manchester City Fire of New 
Hampshire are: President; William J. Hoyt; vice-president, Joseph F. 
Kennard ; treasurer, Walter M. Parker; secretary, L. B, Clough; di- 
rectors, John Hoyt, Nelson Ordway of Hampstead ; William J. Hoyt, 
Joseph F. Kennard, Charles F. Warren, John P. Moore and Charles 
Brown. The paid up capital of the company is $50,000, 


—Ata recent fire in Randolph, Me., a line of hose 2250 feet in length 
was laid from the hydrant at the Gardiner end of the bridge over the Ken- 
nebec, and there was then force enough to throw a good stream of water 
over the buildings. The peopleof the former town were so much pleased 
with the test of the water-works system that they passed a unanimous 
vote for the introduction of water from Gardiner.—£Zx, 


—The charter of the Hartford Equitable Indemnity Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been bought by stockholders in the tna Life, who, at a 
recent mecting, elected as directors Thomas O. Enders, James Campbell, 
William H. Bulkeley, Samuel C. Dunham, Morgan G. Bulkeley, Charles 
J. Cole, John C. Webster, Gurdon W. Russell and Appleton R. Hillyer. 
It is stated as their purpose to make it an active accident company. 


—In The Chronicle Fire Tables are recorded 621 fires which occurred in 
printing and lithographing establishments during the three years 1884 10 
1886. The property loss caused was $4 903,508; insurance loss, 
$2,977,122. Aside from exposure, the chief reported cause of fire was 
spontaneous: combustion, followed by incendiarism. During the past 
twelve years the number of fires on such premises has averaged 143 yearly. 


—At Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 19, three explosions cf natural gis 
occurred in the Hotel Albemarle and Bijou theatre block, badly wrecking 
and firing the building and injuring fifteen persons, five probably fatally. 
The flames were quickly extinguished by the fire department, but the 
damage by the explosion will reach $50,000. Workmen had been repair- 
ing the gas-pipes, and the accident was caused by the ignition of the leak - 
ing gas. i 

— At Cincinnati, October 15, a fire which broke out in Crane & Co.'s 
saw mill destroyed the building, a large quantity of lumber and about 
twenty small dwellings and tenements, The losses are estimated at 
$200,000. Forty-three families were made homeless. The fire depart- 
ment was greatly embarrassed by the scarcity of water, owing to the in- 
adequacy of the mains in that neighborhood. About five acres were 
burned over. 

—Sensitive automatic sprinklers are being recognized as a necessity in 
all establishments liable to rapid ignition or ready destruction by fire. 
The first fire put out by this kind of spriakler was in 1880, and the place 
was equipped by Charles Barnes, the inventor. The efficiency of his ia- 
vention at once attracted the attention of that class which is always ready 
to seize upon the property of others, and which at once set to work to de 
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prive Barnes of the benefits of his invention by the use of that evasion 
which Judge Sage says is not invention, and adopted a general system of 
infringement on the Barnes patents. Barnes has had his rights declared 
in the United States Courts, and from this on the days promise t> be cold 
for vendors and users of any other sensitive automatic sprinklers than the 
Barnes.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


—The Insurance Gazette of Ireland tells of a singular fire which 
occurred recently in the shop of a Torquay optician. The sun’s rays be- 
came focussed through the glass of a pair of spectacles which were sus- 
pended in the shop window, and thus ignited a blind. The fire and 
smoke, filling the window, attracted the attention of a passer-by, who 
entered the shop and aroused the proprietor. The fire was promptly ex- 
tinguished, as it had not spread far enough to endanger the premises. 


—Several changes have been made in the officers and directory of the 
Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation of San Francisco, G. L. Brander 
having resigned the presidency and from the board, I. F. Bigelow, the 
vice-presidency, and John Rosenfield from the board. To fill the vacan- 
cies, Louis Sloss has been elected president, C. P. Farnfie!d, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, and C. P. Farnfield and Charles S. Neal, members of 
the board. The position cf secretary is temporarily filled by D. F. Til- 
linghast. The new vice-president and manager, Mr. Farnfield, has been 
secretary of the company since its organization, and his promotion will 
be hailed with satisfaction by his many friends. 

:—J.N. Rankin, a well-known general adjuster of this city, died at his 
residence on October 20, of pleuro-pneumonia, aged sixty-seven years. 
Mr. Rankin was formerly secretary of the Fulton Insurancc Company, 
which company was wiped out of existence by the Chicago fire. He sub- 
sequently became manager of the Scottish Commercial in this country, 
which position he held for a long time, with credit to himself and profit 
to the company. After resigning there, he became a general adjuster and 
was regarded as exceptionally able in that line of business, having the 
confidence of the companies to a very large extent. Mr. Rankin was sick 
only about one week, and his death is much regretted in insurance circles. 

—The Equitable is bestirring itself, determined it shall not lag far be- 
hind its great competitor, the New York Life, whose towering plans for 
the corner of St. James street and Place d’Armes square, do not seem to 
prevent them beginning two stories beneath the surface, with foundations 
massive enough for the Tower of Rabel. The Equitable people are cov- 
eting the premises on the southwest side of the square with the purpose, 
doubtless, of replacing them by as imposing a structure as that being 
erected by Mr. Burke’s company. The Liverpool and London and Globe 
are contemplating the upward extension of their premises, with elevator 
and other improvements. There will be no dearth of office room on St. 
James street in a year or two.—Canadian Fournal of Commerce (Montreal). 

—The compromise of the Weber Brewing Company, Cincinnati, loss, 
amounting to over $100,000, for $70,000, involved a very delicate piece 
of work on the part of the adjusters, There were many contradictory 
statements made by parties in interest, and various legal complications 
were threatened. It is regarded as surprising that the owners were 
willing to accept a compromise of a total loss, but there was so much 
‘*funny business” in the whole transaction that all the parties to it 
probably concluded that the quickest way out was the best. The ad- 
justers were: T. W. Estes of the Phenix of Brooklyn; J. H. Egleston 
of the Commercial Union; W. O. Robb, Liverpool and London and 
Globe ; A. M. L. Wasson, Guardian, and R. M. Buckman, Rhode Island. 
After the compromise the brewing company made an assignment, and 
the creditors took insurance policies in satisfaction of their claims. 

—Life assurance in Russia, although progressing steadily, is still very 
far behind in comparison with other civilized countries. It appears, from 
the figures which have lately been published in the Russian official jour- 
nal, that at the end of 1886 only 32,555 persons were insured in Russian 
life ofices, of which there are only four. The oldest of them, the Capital 
and Annuities Insurance Society, founded in 1835, is as regards extent of 
business on a par with the Rossija, which was established as recently as 
1881, the capital assured by the former being 41,900,000 roubles through 
12,624 policies, against 41,200,000 roubles through 13,964 policies by the 
latter. The two other companies which also work fire business, namely, 
the St. Petersbourg and the Jakor, have insured 17,862,000 and 3,900,000 
roubles respectively, under 5067 and goo policies. The total sum assured 
by the Russian companies is thus about 105,000,000 roubles, which is a 
considerable progress since 1872, when the capital insured was only 
15,000,000 roubles, but the 32,555 persons insured represent only about 
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one-thirtieth per cent of the population, and therefore life offices have still 
a great field before them in Russia. No doubt, there must be Many peo. 
ple insured in foreign companies; their total number, however, cannot 
be considerable. From the number of assured in thé Russian offices— 
32.555—giving an average amount of 3220 roubles per policy, itis evident 
that only the wealthier classes patronize the life offices.—TZie Review 
(Zondon). ‘ 

—Auer & Ring, fur dealers on Race street, Cincinnati, 0., ‘te. 
cently had a small fire, which they extinguished themselves, The fire 
department was not called out, and all excitement-caused by the blaze was 
over in less than five minutes. The firm carried an insurance of $3000, and 
immediately put iu a claim of $1875 against the companies Carrying their 
risk, claiming that sixty-seven skins, representing $1875, had been de. 
stroyed by the fire, and that, too, wholly destroyed, while under a table 
which was about eight feet long by five feet wide. A singular feature of 
the loss, which dumbfounded the adjusters, was that the table, which 
was of wood, was not even scorched bythe flames. Payment of the claim 
was refused, and a law suit will follow. Rhode Island, Germania and 
California are the companies on the risk, and their adjusters were offered 
various inducements to settle the claim as handed to the companies, 
The firm claiming this enormous loss was paid $500 ad the North British 
and Mercantile last April for a fire damage. 


—Edmund Dwight, Jr., has retired from the firm of Pell, Wallack & 
Co. of New York. Mr. Dwight will in future act as local agent for the 
Firemens of Baltimore, the Peoples and Boatmans of Pittsburgh and for 
the Employers Liability Company. Mr. Dwight is known as one of the 
live, pushing agents of the city and has always done well for the compa- 
nies he represents. He has taken at all times an active interest in the 
Tariff Association, and though his firm withdrew from that organization 
recently, Mr. Dwight favors an effective organization that can hold its 
membership to a faithful observance of their pledges. He will keep his 
companies in line with the best interests of fire underwriting, and co- 
operate earnestly with those who have those interests in view. Mr. Wal- 
lack, of the old firm, has taken into partnership W. M. Kilduff, and will 
continue the brokerage business in the firm name of Pell, Wallack & Co., 
which will also act as general agents of the Employers Liability Company. 
This firm controls a large amount of business and enj»ys the good will 
and confidence of underwriters generally. 


—Among the recent visitors to Chicago were: John F. Clark, secre- 
tary Canton (Ohio) Mutual Insurance Company; M. J. Burns, speoial 
agent at Ottumwa, Ia., for the City of London ; Johan W. Murray, vice- 
president German-American, New York; Chas. E. Coffin, agent at 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. T. Patterson, Jr., president of the Clinton of New 
York ; H. C. Fuller, assistant secretary of the Security of New Haven; 
Wm. C. Sherwood, agent of Duluth, Minn.; Wm. E. Horwill, president of 
the Kings County, New York, who will also visit Denver and other West- 
ern cities; A. P. Coulter, secretary of the Detroit Manufacturers Mutual ; 
E. Roger Owen, manager of the fire department of the Commercial 
Union of London (Mr. Owen is making quite an extended trip to Amer- 
ica, and especially to the Great West) ; Geo. Jeremiah, superintendent of 
agencies of the Pacific Fire ; Joseph Ashbrook of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company ; J. C. Griffiths, State agent for Wisconsin of the Home, 
New York; James W. Hull, vice-president of the Berkshire Life ; Fred- 
erick Rauh, president of the Germania of Cincinnati. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—-L. L. King, agent for the Hek’a Fire, at St. Louis. 

—Wnm. C. Magill & Co., agents for the Hekla Fire, at Chicago. 

—James G. Alden, agent for the Alliance of New York, at Newark, N. J. 

—Birckhead & Son, agents for the Alliance of New York, at Baltimore, Md. 

—C. H. Rippelmeyer, agent for the Transatlantic of Hamburg, at Baltimore, Md. 

—Woodward, Sherwood & Co., agents for the Alliance of New York, at Jersey 
City, N. J. 

—Charles S. Burke, general agent for the Connecticut General Life of Ha: tford, 
at Boston. 

—Stearns Bros., Jordan, Lovett & Co. and E. J. Smith & Co., agents for the 
Queen of Liverpool, at Boston, Mass. 

—H. F. Blackwell has resigned his position with the Norwich Union, to be:ome 
special agent in New England for the Liberty of New York. 


—A. G. Butler has resigned his position as special agent for New E ngland of 
the Glens Falls, to engage in the local fire agency business at New Britain, Conn. 


